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cativeness has furnished matter for so much of the table-
talk of Paris.

Whether Saint-Simon is well known in England I
am unable to judge. I read him with a motive some
thirty years ago, and fancied that everybody was ac-
quainted at any rate with his name and character; but
a friend talking to a literary man on the subject the
other day was informed that Saint-Simon was " a great
republican, a friend of Robespierre, who left very
voluminous memoirs; " and a person of cultivated mind
and wide reading, on being informed of this undertak-
ing, asked: " Why did they make him a Saint? " An
amusing article was once written in France called " The
Two Saint-Simons/' in which a disciple of the new re-
ligion and an admirer of the memoir-writer are made
to talk for hours in rapturous tones of their idols with-
out ever discovering their mistake, so that when we
hear Saint-Simon familiarly alluded to we cannot be
sure of the presence of knowledge.

In giving the spirit rather than the substance of the
Memoirs, I have oftentimes travelled far in advance of
Saint-Simon, and collected his scattered facts together
so as to form one continuous narrative. By these
means, as I hope, the present volumes have been made
more interesting to the general reader than a full trans-
lation of the original work would prove. But I feel
that many little errors may have escaped me in the re-
arrangement of so much detail as I had to do with.

In order to preserve Saint-Simon's tone as much as
possible, and for the sake of uniformity, I have used